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LETTER  of  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa., 
November  21,  1932. 


To  His  Excellency,  Gifford  Pinchot 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Sir: 


Complying  with  the  Acts  of  General  Assembly,  we  herewith  submit 
a report  of  the  biennial  period  from  June  1,  1930  to  May  31,  1932. 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a detailed  account  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Board,  all  of  which  are 
supplemented  by  complete  statistical  statements  which  appear  in  the 
appendix. 

In  submitting  this  report  for  your  consideration  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  splendid  interest 
manifested  in  and  the  helpful  cooperation  extended  to  this  Board  by 
your  Excellency,  the  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  various  other 
departments  of  the  State  Government  during  the  two  years. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Adolf  Muller,  President, 

Norristown 

Dr.  W.  II.  Moore,  Vice-President, 

Philadelphia 


Richard  E.  Reitz, 


Brookville 


ATTEST: 

Ernest  E.  Harwood 
Executive  Secretary 
Harrisburg 


Ralph  L.  Eckenstein, 

Williamsport 

Dr.  S.  H.  Williams, 


Pittsburgh 

Howard  Stewart, 

Clearfield 


A.  Hunter  Willis, 


Erie 


J.  Q.  Creveling, 

Wilkes-Barre 
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REPORT  of  the  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen : 

I beg  to  submit  the  following  report,  covering  in  order  the  various 
activities  directed  by  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  during  the 
past  biennium. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  our  revenue  reached  another 
new  peak.  The  revenue  credited  to  the  Game  Fund  during  the  past 
two  years  amounted  to  $2,667,813.84,  an  increase  of  $439,354.77  over 
the  previous  record  of  $2,228,459.07  established  during  the  biennium 
1929-30.  Complete  financial  statements  are  appended  at  the  end  of 
this  report  for  your  further  information. 

Splendid  progress  was  made  in  all  branches  of  activity,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  land  purchase  program  and  the  establishment 
of  areas  for  propagating  bob-white  quail  and  cotton-tail  rabbits. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  increased  interest  shown  by  our  citizens 
generally,  and  the  sportsmen  particularly,  in  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting us,  and  much  of  our  success  can  be  attributed  to  their  whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

I take  special  pride  in  reporting  that  the  entire  personnel,  despite 
a noticeable  increase  in  field  and  administrative  duties,  has  responded 
so  admirably  as  to  have  more  than  met  this  added  responsibility. 

LEGISLATION 

During  the  1931  Session  of  the  Legislature  numerous  amendments 
were  made  to  the  Game  Code,  under  Act  No.  147,  as  follows: 

1.  The  fee  for  a non-resident  license  in  Pennsylvania  was  made 
reciprocal  with  other  states,  with  a minimum  fee  of  $15.00  in  this  state. 

2.  The  hunting  license  period  was  fixed  to  begin  September  1st 
and  end  August  31st,  next  following. 

The  requirements  for  obtaining  a license  to  practice  taxidermy  for 
profit  were  changed.  To  procure  such  a license  now  an  applicant  is 
required  to  have  served  a regular  apprenticeship  for  three  years  in  a 
museum  or  in  the  establishment  of  a licensed  taxidermist. 

4.  The  fee  for  a taxidermist  license  was  increased  from  $1.00  to 
$25.00. 

5.  The  law  requiring  applicants  for  propagating  or  fur-farming 
licenses  to  furnish  bond  in  the  sum  of  $500.00  was  repealed. 
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6.  A new  provision  permits  taxidermists  to  sell  or  dispose  of  any 
unclaimed  specimens  within  the  State  for  the  mounting  charge  only. 
It  also  gives  them  the  right  to  ship  specimens  out  of  the  State  for  fur- 
dressing, tanning  or  mounting,  without  a permit,  but  the  specimens 
must  be  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  taxidermists. 

7.  The  season  on  blackbirds  was  fixed  for  the  period  October  15th 
to  November  30th.  This  season  formerly  opened  August  1st. 

8.  A new  season  on  raccoons  was  fixed  for  the  period  November 
1st  to  January  1st  in  the  counties  of  Greene,  Payette,  Washington,  Bed- 
ford, Fulton,  Franklin,  Adams,  York,  Chester,  Montgomery,  Lehigh, 
Bucks,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Cumberland,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Berks  and  Carbon.  In  all  other  counties,  the  season  will  be 
October  15th  to  December  15th. 

9.  A bag  limit  for  raccoons  was  fixed  at  three  a day  or  ten  a season 
for  either  an  individual  or  a hunting  party. 

10.  The  season  on  grouse  was  fixed  as  follows : Monday,  Tuesday 

and  Wednesday  of  the  first  and  second  week  of  November,  and  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  third  and  fourth  week  of  November. 

11.  The  Board  was  given  authority  to  fix  by  resolution  in  any 
county,  or  any  part  thereof,  a season  on  deer  without  visible  antlers 
or  horns.  They  are  required  to  fix  a minimum  weight  for  antlerless 
deer  during  such  seasons. 

12.  The  special  license  fee  for  killing  antlerless  deer  was  abolished. 

13.  That  provision  of  the  law  permitting  a person  raising  ringneck 
pheasants  in  captivity  to  kill  these  birds  in  unlimited  numbers  during 
the  open  season  on  his  own  lands  was  repealed. 

14.  The  provision  restricting  the  power  of  a game  protector  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  game,  fish  and  forestry  laws  only  was  repealed. 

15.  The  Board  was  given  authority  to  change  seasons  and.  bag 
limits  on  game  birds  and  animals  or  fur-bearing  animals  of  either  or 
both  sexes. 

16.  The  use  of  a steel  trap  with  teeth  on  the  jaws,  a deadfall  with 
an  opening  exceeding  6%  inches  in  height  and  G1^  inches  in  width, 
and  a snare  of  any  kind  for  taking  fur-bearing  animals  was  prohibited. 

17.  Residents  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  limited  to  the  use 
of  not  more  than  four  box  traps  in  taking  rabbits.  Box  traps  may 
be  used  only  on  lands  whereon  the  person  resides. 

18.  The  use  of  a bow  and  arrow  in  killing  elk,  deer  and  bear,  was 
legalized. 

19.  The  law  formerly  provided  that  it.  was  unlawful  to  kill  a second 
male  deer  in  one  season.  It  was  amended  to  eliminate  the  word  “male” 
and  provides  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a hunter  to  kill  a second  deer 
a season.  This  law  was  also  amended  to  make  it  unlawful  to  possess 
an  antlerless  deer  weighing  less  than  the  weight  fixed  by  the  Board. 
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20.  The  law  was  changed  so  that  it  is  now  unlawful  for  a camp 
or  body  of  men  hunting  together  or  cooperating  with  each  other  to 
kill  or  possess  more  than  six  deer  of  either  sex  per  season.  In  other 
words,  a camp  may  not  kill  more  than  six  deer  whether  they  are  bucks 
or  does  or  both. 

21.  A permit  issued  by  the  Board  for  a fee  of  $20.00  is  now  nec- 
essary for  holding  field  meets  or  trials  for  dogs  with  led  game  animals 
between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  20th  of  the  following  August,  and 
for  field  meets  with  bird  dogs  working  on  liberated  or  native  game 
birds  during  the  month  of  March,  Sundays  excepted. 

22.  The  Board  was  given  power  to  sell  gas,  oil  and  mineral  rights 
on  land  acquired  by  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
The  use  of  bows  and  arrows  on  game  refuges  was  prohibited. 

23.  The  cost  of  the  employment  of  special  deputy  attorneys  gen- 
eral or  other  attorneys  assigned  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  legal  business  of  the  Board  was  made  payable  from  the 
Game  Fund. 

Two  new  acts  were  approved : Under  one,  the  ruffed  grouse  was 
adopted  as  the  State  Game  Bird  of  Pennsylvania.  This  Act,  known 
as  No.  234,  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  June  22,  1931. 

The  other,  known  as  Act  No.  124,  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
May  28,  1931,  repeals  the  Act  of  May  15,  1929  (P.  L.  1762),  authoriz- 
ing the  refund  of  moneys  turned  into  the  Game  Fund  for  special  deer 
licenses  issued  in  1928  in  counties  where  the  killing  of  doe  deer  was 
prohibited  by  injunction. 

LAW  OBSERVANCE 

During  the  biennium  6468  prosecutions  were  brought  by  officers  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  other  State  officers,  including  State  Police- 
men and  Fish  Wardens.  This  number  represents  only  a slight  in- 
crease over  the  prosecutions  for  the  previous  biennium  when  6210 
were  brought.  Serious  unemployment  conditions  throughout  the  State 
contributed  substantially  toward  game  violations  and  necessitated  in- 
creased activity  on  the  part  of  all  Game  Protectors,  who  were  ably 
assisted  by  a force  of  more  than  700  Deputy  Game  Protectors.  Despite 
these  increased  activities,  Game  Protectors  assisted  in  enforcing  the 
Fish  Laws  by  making  558  fish  prosecutions. 

The  following  figures  show  the  trend  in  the  collection  of  penalties 
for  Game  Law  violations  during  the  past  six  years : 


Penalties  collected  in  fiscal  year  1926-27  $59,705.00 

Penalties  collected  in  fiscal  year  1927-28  62!680.00 

Penalties  collected  in  fiscal  year  1928-29  65.642.50 

Penalties  collected  in  fiscal  year  1929-30  82,871.50 

Penalties  collected  in  fiscal  year  1930-31  ) 96^251.50 

Penalties  collected  in  fiscal  year  1931-32  58|478.72 
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It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  penalties  for  the  biennium,  $154,- 
730.22,  show  an  increase  of  $6,216.22  over  the  previous  two  years,  the 
penalties  in  the  year  1931-32  fell  $37,772.78  below  those  of  1930-31. 
Unemployment  and  business  conditions  touched  such  a low  ebb  in  the 
winter  of  1931-32  that  to  have  inflicted  the  full  penalties  of  the  Game 
Law  upon  offenders  would  have  only  increased  the  suffering  of  their 
wives  and  children. 

PROSECUTIONS 

The  6468  prosecutions  during  the  biennium  included  the  following : 


Illegal  deer  cases  1,088 

Killing  game  in  close  season  1,037 

Dogs  chasing  game  unlawfully  375 

Aliens  possessing  firearms  228 

Aliens  possessing  dogs  188 

Fish  cases  558 

Unlicensed  Dog  cases  113 

Miscellaneous  cases  (including  “hunting  without  license,  unlaw- 
ful trapping,  killing  protected  birds,”  etc.)  2,881 


Total  6,468 


The  fish  cases  handled  by  our  officers  represent  8.6%  of  the  total 
number  of  prosecutions. 

HUNTER’S  LICENSES  REVOKED 

During  the  biennium  the  Department  of  Revenue,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  Board,  denied  the  right  of  505  persons  to  hunt  wild  birds 
and  animals  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  number  245  were  revoked  in 
1930  and  260  in  1931.  In  the  previous  biennium  386  licenses  were 
revoked. 


GAME  FEEDING 

The  winters  of  1930  and  1931  were  unusually  mild  and  the  neces- 
sity for  feeding  game  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  two  previous 
winters.  There  were  times,  however,  when  artificial  feeding  was  neces- 
sary, and  in  this  work  field  officers  were  splendidly  assisted  by  inter- 
ested sportsmen,  Boy  Scouts,  farmers,  and  others.  Hundreds  of  birds 
and  animals  were  thus  brought  safely  through  the  winter. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  of  field  officers,  gives 
the  value  of  feed,  with  an  estimate  of  the  game  birds  and  animals 
fed  during  the  biennium.  This  table  does  not  take  into  account  the 
hundreds  of  individuals  throughout  the  State  who  gratuitously  fed 
game  and  did  not  report  their  activities,  evidently  content  to  accept 
as  their  recompense  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  the  task: 
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Game  Fed  June  i,  1930  to  May  31,  1932: 


Fiscal 

Year  1930-31 

Fiscal 

Year  1931-32 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Kind  of  Game 

No.  Fed 

Feed 

No.  Fed 

Feed 

Quail,  Bob-White  

46,776 

$2,007.90 

45,637 

$1,813.68 

Hungarian  Partridges 

1,887 

145.35 

3,375 

115.30 

Ringnecked  Pheasants 

25,121 

1,870.84 

14,778 

1,424.28 

Wild  Turkeys  

4,486 

1,498.12 

4,391 

1,291.68 

Ruffed  Grouse  

4,419 

298.67 

12,286 

397.11 

Squirrels 

6,859 

517.23 

27,290 

1,301.15 

Rabbits  

13,250 

425.35 

15,379 

431.21 

Deer 

1,175 

554.36 

3,987 

1,496.40 

Other  Game  (Misc.)  . 

*3,560.83 

*3,481.90 

TOTALS  

$10,878.65 

$11,752.71 

DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 

Farmers  exercised  tlieir  legal  right  to  kill  deer  as  a protection  to 
farm  property  in  47  of  our  67  counties,  2300  deer  having  been  killed 
on  these  grounds  during  the  biennium. 

An  analysis  of  the  deer  killed  by  farmers  shows  the  following : 


Retained  for  food  2,138  93.0% 

Delivered  to  hospitals,  etc 108  4.7% 

Unfit  for  food  54  2.3% 


TOTAL  2,300  100.0% 


PROPAGATION 

This  report  will  for  the  first  time  give  complete  information  and 
statistics  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  State  Game  Farms  for  the 
1930  and  1931  calendar  years.  In  entering  this  activity  the  Game 
Commission  is  not  in  actual  competition  with  private  game  farms,  in- 
asmuch as  our  product  is  not  offered  for  sale. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  brought  about  by  the 
establishment  of  State  Game  Farms  has  been  in  the  price  of  game 
birds  offered  for  sale.  Just  prior  to  the  establishment  of  these  farms 
the  price  of  ringnecked  pheasants  steadily  increased  from  $2.50  to 
$6.00  for  matured  pheasants.  Two  years  after  the  State  Game  Farms 
began  operating,  matured  pheasants  were  being  offered  at  $4.00  each 
and  the  price  is  still  dropping.  Pheasant  eggs  have  dropped  in  price 
from  $.30  each  to  $.10  each. 

The  State  Game  Farms  have,  therefore,  been  a check  to  the  steadily 
rising  prices  on  both  pheasants  and  eggs,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
afforded  the  Commission  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  quality  standard 
of  ringnecks  being  restocked. 

* Includes  feed  for  all  game,  the  cost  of  which  was  not  itemized  for  the 
different  species  on  reports  of  officers. 
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FISHER  STATE  GAME  FARM 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1930  season  at  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm 
there  were  150  cocks  and  750  hen  pheasants  in  the  laying  fields.  These 
birds  produced  a total  of  28,044  eggs  during  the  season,  averaging 
close  to  38  eggs  per  hen.  In  1931  we  held  265  cocks  and  1,200  hens 
for  breeders  and  produced  48,206  eggs,  better  than  40  eggs  per  hen. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  distribution  of  these  eggs,  as 
well  as  the  birds  raised  and  distributed. 


1930  1931 

Number  of  pheasant  eggs  produced  28,044  48,206 

Number  of  pheasant  eggs  shipped  to : 

Sportsmen,  Farmers  13,218  23,740 

Eefuge  Keepers  6,505  10,730* 

Otherwise  disposed  of : 

Set  at  Farm  8,020  12,200 

Broken  and  unfit  301  2,036 

Pheasants  shipped  for  restocking 3,128  3,037 


A severe  hot  and  dry  period  occurring  during  the  height  of  the 
rearing  season  in  1931  caused  unusual  losses  among  the  young  birds. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, cooperated  in  attempting  to  locate  the  trouble,  but  no  satisfac- 
tory cause  for  the  loss  could  be  found.  Many  private  game  farms 
throughout  the  East  also  suffered  similar  losses. 

JORDAN  STATE  GAME  FARM 

For  the  1930  season  at  the  Jordan  State  Game  Farm  there  were 
215  cocks  and  1,000  hen  pheasants  placed  in  the  laying  fields,  pro- 
ducing 47,654  eggs,  an  average  of  47  eggs  per  hen.  In  1931  there 
were  250  cocks  and  1,150  hens  held,  producing  53,390  eggs,  an  average 
of  46  eggs  per  hen.  There  were  more  two-year-old  hen  pheasants  at 
this  farm  than  at  the  Fisher  Game  Farm,  thus  accounting  for  a 
higher  average  egg  production  per  hen.  For  the  1932  season  both 
pheasant  farms  had  approximately  the  same  number  of  laying  hens, 
both  young  and  old  birds,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  final 
average  egg  production  per  hen  this  season.  As  this  report  is  being 
written  there  is  a difference  of  only  28  eggs  in  the  total  production 
for  the  two  farms,  with  each  farm  producing  close  to  38,000  eggs  at 
the  close  of  this  biennium.  Pheasant  eggs  produced  and  disposed  of 
at  the  Jordan  Farm  during  the  last  two  seasons,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  pheasants  raised,  is  shown  below. 


* Includes  3,500  eggs  shipped  to  State  College  for  experimental  purposes. 
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1930  1931 

Number  of  pheasant  eggs  produced  47,654  53,390 

Number  of  pheasant  eggs  shipped  to : 

Sportsmen,  Farmers  27,263  27,151 

Refuge  Keepers  7,409  7,875 

Otherwise  disposed  of : 

Set  at  farm  10,680  15.500 

Broken  and  unfit  2,302  2,864 

Pheasants  shipped  for  restocking 3,505  7,507 


STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM 

At  the  close  of  the  1929-30  biennium,  the  Board  had  purchased  937.8 
acres  of  contiguous  farm  and  forested  land  in  Lack  Township,  Juni- 
ata County,  for  the  propagation  of  wild  turkeys.  During  the  present 
biennium  additional  land  purchases  increased  this  holding  to  1121.3 
acres. 

Approximately  .500  acres  of  this  land  have  been  inclosed  with  a 
nine-foot  fence  as  a protection  to  the  turkeys  from  ground  predators. 
This  fenced  area  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  young  birds 
in  free  range. 

During  the  biennium  3,566  turkey  eggs  were  produced,  resulting  in 
720  turkeys  shipped  for  restocking  purposes.  An  increase  in  pro- 
duction for  the  1932  season  was  planned,  and  from  all  indications 
there  will  be  more  turkeys  shipped  at  the  close  of  the  1932  season 
than  were  shipped  during  this  biennium.  Much  of  this  restocking 
has  been  done  in  those  counties  closed  to  the  hunting  of  turkeys  for 
three  years. 

While  many  improvements  have  been  completed  at  this  farm  since 
its  establishment,  many  others  are  required  before  the  farm  can  be 
expected  to  operate  as  it  should. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BOB-WHITE  QUAIL  FARM 

About  the  time  the  Commission  was  seriously  considering  establish- 
ing a game  farm  for  the  propagation  of  native  bob-white  quail  the 
DuPont  DeNemours  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  plan- 
ning to  discontinue  its  game  farming  activities.  The  DuPont  Com- 
pany offered  the  Commission  its  entire  quail  propagating  equipment, 
which  offer  was  accepted  and  the  equipment  moved  to  the  Fisher 
State  Game  Farm.  This  equipment,  which  included  a lai’ge  incubator, 
the  latest  type  electric  brooders,  several  pairs  of  bob-white  quail,  and 
other  miscellaneous  supplies  and  equipment,  was  set  up  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Gowdy  Farm,  now  a part  of  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm. 
Here  the  Commission  had  altered  and  improved  an  old  homestead, 
as  well  as  a small  stone  building  for  an  incubator  house.  Thus,  in 
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a month  or  two  the  Commission  was  prepared  for  its  first  year  of 
bob-white  quail  propagation  on  a rather  large  scale.  Unfortunately, 
no  report  of  this  work  can  be  included. 

GAME  PURCHASES 

During  the  1930-31  fiscal  year  the  Commission  expended  $79,856.38 
for  the  purchase  of  game,  and  $83,452.95  for  the  same  purpose  dur- 
ing the  1931-32  year,  or  a total  of  $163,309.34  for  the  biennium. 
The  cost  of  game  was  further  increased  by  express  charges  of 
$32,606.35. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount  of  each  kind  of 
game  purchased,  as  well  as  its  cost. 


Fiscal 

Year  1930-31 

Fiscal  Year  1931-32 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

. . . 58,140 

$49,004.03 

49,437 

$41,055.90 

Hares,  Varying  

2,035 

2,265.25 

.1,504 

1,504.00 

Reeves  Pheasants  

124 

1,074.00 

Ringneeked  Pheasants  

6.173 

22,308.84 

2,582 

7,260.65 

Bob-White  Quail  

11,953 

22,751.70 

Hungarian  Partridges  

300 

1,425.00 

1.142 

4.719.50 

Wild  Turkeys  

32 

247  50 

Raccoons  

227 

2,409.00 

357 

3,557.00 

Fox  Squirrels  

109 

190.75 

507 

760.50 

Ringneeked  Pheasant  Eggs  . . . 

..  10.500 

1,938.00 

Other  Pheasant  Eggs  

1,168 

769.70 

Bob-White  Quail  Eggs  

136 

68.00 

$79,856.39 

$83,452.95 

In  addition  to  the  purchases  mentioned,  the 

following 

game  was 

presented  to  the  Commission  during  the  biennium  for  restocking,  the 
Commission  paying  only  the  express  charges : Cottontail  Rabbits, 

3,734;  Ringneeked  Pheasants,  220;  Bob-White  Quail,  3;  Hungarian 
Partridges,  176 ; Pheasant  eggs,  26. 

The  Commission  placed  orders  for  15,000  bob-white  quail  for  de- 
livery the  Spring  of  1931,  but  due  to  unfavorable  trapping  conditions 
in  Mexico,  shippers  of  these  birds  failed  to  fill  any  part  of  their 
orders.  In  1932,  however,  there  were  11,953  quail  received  on  orders 
placed  for  12,500  of  these  birds. 

At  the  present  time  game  of  various  kinds  is  being  offered  in  satis- 
factory quantities  and  fairly  reasonable  prices.  This  condition  has, 
no  doubt,  been  brought  about  by  the  economic  conditions  during  the 
biennium,  for  game  formerly  sold  to  private  hunting  preserves  is 
now  offered  to  the  State. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Game  Commission  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  Canada,  the  Commission  secured  100  trapped  Hungarian 
Partridges  in  1932.  These  birds  were  released  in  Mifflin  and  Union 
Counties.  Additional  birds  could  have  been  secured  from  this  source, 
had  funds  been  available. 
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RINGNECKED  PHEASANT  PROPAGATION 
AT  GAME  REFUGES 

Continued  success  was  had  in  the  propagation  of  ringnecked  pheas- 
ants at  the  majority  of  the  Game  Refuges.  This  activity  was  first 
started  in  1928,  so  that  now  there  have  been  four  complete  propagat- 
ing seasons.  Results  of  these  four  seasons  are  shown  below : 


1928  1929 

No.  of  Pheasant  eggs  furnished  30,280  12,450 

No.  of  pheasants  raised  and  released  . . 4,977  4,863 

Average  cost  per  bird $1.99  $1.74 


1930 

13,914 

3,761 

$1.30 


1931 

15,105 

4,697 

$1.03 


It  will  he  noted  that  the  cost  per  bird  has  decreased  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Refuge  Keepers  in  pheasant  propagation  increased.  Each 
year  in  arriving  at  the  cost  per  pheasant  raised  and  released  at  Game 
Refuges  there  has  been  a depreciation  charge  of  20%  made  on  the 
original  cost  of  all  equipment.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  the 
1932  propagating  year  the  full  cost  of  all  equipment  purchased  in 
1928  will  have  been  written  off,  while  any  equipment  added  since  that 
year  will  have  been  charged  off  in  the  same  proportion  according  to 
the  date  of  purchase.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  if  any  change  should 
now  be  made  in  the  present  system  of  propagating,  the  equipment’s 
original  cost  has  been  taken  care  of  properly. 


COOPERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN  AND  FARMERS  IN 
PROPAGATING  RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS 

During  the  biennium  the  Commission  distributed  91,372  pheasant 
eggs  to  sportsmen  and  farmers,  40,481  eggs  during  1930,  and  50,891 
during  1931.  Naturally,  most  of  these  eggs  were  handled  by  in- 
dividuals who  had  little  or  no  experience  in  raising  ringnecked  pheas- 
ants. However,  since  1929,  the  first  season  the  Commission  distrib- 
uted ringnecked  pheasant  eggs  from  the  State  Game  Farms,  there 
have  been  25,000  pheasants  raised  and  released  from  this  source,  from 
a total  distribution  of  99,619  eggs.  The  rate  of  production  during 
this  period  has,  therefore,  been  slightly  better  than  25%,  which  should 
be  considered  satisfactory.  Sportsmen  and  farmers  in  practically 
every  county  of  the  Commonwealth  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
activity.  Individuals  interested  in  this  work  raised  and  released 
2,653  pheasants  in  1929,  10,767  in  1930  and  11,670  in  1931. 

Unfortunately,  there  :are  quite  a few  who,  while  enthusiastic  at  the 
beginning  of  their  pheasant  propagating,  lose  much  of  their  enthusi- 
asm toward  the  end  of  the  season,  consequently  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  obtain  from  them  reports  on  all  the  pheasant  eggs  distributed 
from  the  Game  Farms.  Of  course,  those  who  do  not  cooperate  to  the 
extent  of  filing  proper  reports  cannot  expect  to  have  any  request 
for  future  allotment  of  eggs  honored  by  the  Commission. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  COTTONTAIL  RABBITS 

Perhaps  of  all  the  small  game,  the  cottontail  rabbit,  would  win  any 
popularity  contest  that  might  be  conducted  among  the  hunters  of 
Pennsylvania.  To  secure  cottontail  rabbits  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
restocking  purposes,  we  now  depend  entirely  on  the  supply  of  some 
of  the  Western  States,  notably  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Just  how  long 
the  source  of  supply  for  cottontail  rabbits  will  continue  is  another 
matter  that  deserves  serious  attention.  It  is  always  the  desire  of  con- 
servation officials  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  introduction  of  any 
disease  and  yet  be  in  position  to  maintain  a good  supply  of  game. 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind  an  experiment  in  the  propagation  of  cot- 
tontail rabbits  for  ourselves  was  conducted  at  the  Fisher  State  Game 
Farm  in  1931.  Without  going  into  detail  as  to  how  this  experiment 
was  carried  on,  suffice  it  to  say  that  results  obtained  warranted  ad- 
ditional activity  along  this  line.  During  the  forepart  of  1932  two 
additional  rabbit  propagating  areas  were  established,  one  comprising 
approximately  25  acres  at  the  Jordan  State  Game  Farm  and  the  other 
at  Game  Refuge  No.  23  in  Huntingdon  County  of  about  45  acres. 
The  rabbit  propagating  area  at  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm  was 
increased  from  4%  acres  to  25  acres.  There  is  every  reason  to  feel 
that  the  propagation  of  cottontail  rabbits  can  be  made  a success. 

PROPAGATION  EXPERIMENTS  AT  STATE 

COLLEGE 

Early  in  1931  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission entered  into  an  agreement  to  conduct  a two-year  experiment 
in  the  artificial  incubation  and  brooding  of  ringnecked  pheasants. 
In  order  to  conduct  this  experiment,  the  Game  Commission  accepted 
financial  responsibility  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  equipment,  feed 
and  miscellaneous  expenses,  while  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
offered  facilities  already  on  the  grounds,  as  well  as  the  services  of 
the  professional  and  technical  members  of  the  College  Staff. 

This  experiment  was  brought  about  by  a mutual  desire  on  the  part 
of  both  the  College  and  the  Game  Commission  to  secure  and  make 
available  reliable  information  on  the  subject  to  be  studied,  a subject 
on  which  there  seems  to  be  a grea/t  many  varied  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  methods  to  pursue. 

There  were  two  incubators  available,  a cabinet  agitated-air  ma- 
chine, and  a sectional  still-air  machine.  Both  machines  were  used  for 
complete  incubation  and  hatching.  The  two  machines  also  offered  an 
opportunity  for  early  hatching  in  the  sectional  machine.  Best  results 
were  consistently  obtained  through  the  combination  use  of  the  two 
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machines.  Further  study  along  this  line  is,  of  course,  desirable  and 
is  now  being  carried  on. 

There  were  two  general  methods  employed  in  brooding  the  pheas- 
ants; namely,  battery  brooders  and  colony  brooder  houses.  Beyond 
any  doubt,  the  best  results  in  all  respects  were  obtained  through  the 
use  of  the  colony  brooder  house  method. 

While  it  was  not  the  intention  to  make  a special  attempt  to  raise 
pheasants  for  liberation,  there  were  275  pheasants  raised  and  released 
through  this  experiment  and  about  115  birds  held  over  for  egg  pro- 
duction at  the  College  for  1932.  In  addition  to  these  birds,  several 
hundred  day-old  chicks  were  shipped  to  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  brood  them  with  hens  in  the  rearing- 
fields.  This  procedure,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  feasi- 
bility of  shipping  day-old  pheasant  chicks  through  the  mail  or  other- 
wise was  given  serious  consideration,  and  plans  were  formulated 
whereby  surplus  day-old  chicks,  as  the  result  of  additional  incubating 
experiments,  could  be  shipped  to  sportmen’s  organizations  to  be  placed 
in  modem  colony  brooder  houses.  This  practice  was  actually  instituted 
the  forepart  of  1932  and  close  observation  will  be  given  to  results. 

In  addition  to  the  study  given  to  proper  incubating  and  brooding- 
methods,  special  attention  was  paid  to  nutrition.  The  “all  mash” 
system  of  feeding  was  used.  It  was  found  that  a ration  containing 
24%  protein  was  superior  to  a similar  ration  with  20%  protein  for 
starting  the  pheasant  chicks.  It  was  also  found  that  under  the  closely 
confined  conditions  of  the  experiment,  reducing  the  protein  content  of 
the  ration  caused  an  increase  in  mortality,  especially  from  cannibalism. 
Other  interesting  and  very  important  information  was  gleaned  from 
this  cooperative  experiment  which  it  is  felt  was  entirely  profitable. 
Those  members  of  the  College  Staff  who  carried  out  the  many  details 
incident  to  an  experiment  of  this  kind  were  intensely  interested  and 
showed  a fine  spirit  of  cooperation. 

To  date,  the  Commission  has  expended  slightly  more  than  the  two 
thousand  dollars  called  for  in  the  agreement,  but  practically  all  of 
the  equipment  purchased  will  be  available  for  use  at  the  State  Game 
Farms,  should  no  additional  work  along  this  line  be  carried  on  after 
the  1932  season. 

LEG-BANDING  BOB-WHITE  QUAIL 

As  recorded  in  the  1929-30  biennial  report,  approximately  5,000  of 
the  11,207  quail  purchased  in  1930  were  leg-banded.  The  birds  banded 
were  released  in  those  counties  bordering  the  States  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  From  the  time  these 
birds  were  banded  in  April,  1930,  to  November  1,  1930,  the  office  at 
Harrisburg  received  six  bands  removed  from  dead  quail.  During  the 
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1930  open  season  six  additional  bands  were  received  which  had  been 
removed  from  birds  killed  legally.  One  band  was  received  from  a 
hunter  in  Maryland  Avho  had  killed  a bird  a few  miles  south  of  York 
County. 

Therefore,  the  returns  from  such  leg  banding  were  anything  but 
satisfactory,  as  no  bands  were  received  during  1931.  Every  quail 
purchased  and  released  during  the  Spring  of  1932  was  banded  and 
unless  we  receive  a better  return  of  these  bands  it  would  seem  that 
the  restocking  of  Mexican  Bob- White  Quail  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  the  money  expended  for  these  birds  could  be  put  to 
better  advantage. 

HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGE  SURVEY 

The  1930  Hungarian  Partridge  Survey  was  followed  by  a similar 
survey  made  early  in  1932.  These  surveys  have  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that  there  are  a number  of  sections  where  these  birds  have  done 
exceptionally  well,  and  restocking  of  imported  birds  should  be  con- 
tinued in  those  sections.  Where  Hungarian  Partridges  have  been  dis- 
tributed without  results,  restocking  has  been  discontinued.  It  is  be- 
lieved better  results  may  be  obtained  if  Huns  reared  in  Pennsylvania 
in  a wild  state  were  trapped  where  plentiful  and  distributed  through- 
out suitable  areas.  Imported  birds  could  then  be  released  where  the 
trapping  operations  were  carried  on. 

Since  1925  the  Game  Commission  purchased  and  released  11,086 
Hungarian  Partridges  in  forty -three  of  the  State ’s  sixty-seven  counties. 
The  1930  survey  showed  these  birds  were  to  be  found  in  thirty-one 
of  the  counties  and  our  officers  actually  knew  of  3,543  Hungarians. 
The  1932  survey  showed  Huns  in  thirty-three  counties  and  the  birds 
located  numbered  4,149. 

These  two  surveys  were  based  only  on  actual  observance  of  the  birds. 
No  credit  was  allowed  unless  a field  officer,  farmer  or  sportsman  could 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  Huns  were  located.  As  both  surveys 
were  made  in  connection  with  the  winter1  feeding  of  game,  it  is  felt 
that  the  above  table  is  absolutely  reliable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are  many  of  these  birds  throughout 
the  State  that  were  not  reported  to  the  Commission.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  six  counties  reporting  birds  in  1930  reported  none  in 
1932,  while  seven  counties  failing  to  locate  birds  in  1930  reported 
birds  in  1932.  The  most  encouraging  reports  were  received  from  Cum- 
berland County  where  the  Commission  released  423  Huns  and  where 
field  officers  actually  know  of  coveys  containing  1,095  birds.  It  is 
easier  to  locate  such  game  birds  in  the  rather  open  agricultural  sections 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  than  it  is  in  the  more  rugged  sections  like 
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those  found  in  Lycoming  County  where  the  Huns  have  done  so  well 
that  they  have  spread  south  into  Montour  and  Columbia  Counties. 

RUFFED  GROUSE  PROPAGATION  EXPERIMENTS 

While  the  Commission  has  not  attempted  the  propagation  of  ruffed 
grouse,  it  has  continued  to  .cooperate  in  every  manner  possible  with 
those  who  have  been  successfrd  in  propagating  other  game.  Some  work 
along  this  line  has  been  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
in  connection  with  ringnecked  pheasant  propagation  work.  There  seems 
to  be  an  increased  interest  in  grouse  experiments  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  requests  received  for  permits  to  take  grouse  eggs  in  a wild 
state,  possibly  the  only  source  of  supply.  By  action  of  the  Board, 
the  number  of  such  permits  to  be  issued  for  any  one  year  will  be 
limited  to  ten  applicants  who  have  the  equipment  and  necessary  ex- 
perience to  engage  in  such  work. 

TRAPPING  OF  WILD  GAME 

Field  officers  of  the  Game  Commission  continued  to  trap  surplus 
ringnecked  pheasants  in  several  of  the  Counties  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Hen  pheasants  trapped  during  the  winter  months  were 
held  at  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm,  from  which  they  were  reshipped 
to  other  sections  of  the  State.  Cock  pheasants  trapped  were  held  by 
the  District  Game  Protectors  for  distribution  in  sections  of  their  re- 
spective counties  where  such  birds  were  required.  Ringnecked  pheasant 
trapping  has  so  far  been  confined  to  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  Counties,  and  on  sites  in  these  counties  that  are  either 
closed  to  hunting  or  where  damage  has  been  caused. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  record  that  the  Commission  exchanged 
with  private  breeders  of  ringnecked  pheasants  wild  trapped  hens  for 
cock  birds.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  private  breeders  to  se- 
cure some  vigorous  new  blood  and  gave  the  Commission  almost  100 
cock  birds  for  distribution. 

More  reports  were  received  during  the  biennium  from  owners  of 
orchards  and  nurseries  concerning  damage  caused  by  rabbits  than  have 
been  received  during  any  similar  period.  While  most  of  these  reports 
were  received  during  the  winter  months,  many  complaints  were  from 
home  gardners  in  the  Spring.  It  is  felt  that  this  condition  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  many  gardens  now  found  in  and  near  our  cities 
and  towns,  such  gardens  being  operated  by  the  unemployed.  Wherever 
possible,  officers  of  the  Commission  assisted  in  trapping  the  rabbits 
for  removal  elsewhere.  The  Commission  continued  its  policy  of  issu- 
ing permits  and  paying  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  for  each  rabbit 
trapped  and  turned  over  to  a District  Game  Protector,  said  rabbits 
to  be  in  good  condition. 
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REEVES  PHEASANTS 

The  Reeves  Pheasant,  a beautiful  bird  introduced  in  the  United 
States  a few  years  ago,  is  gradually  being  recognized  as  a possible 
game  bird,  especially  in  the  wooded  sections  where  the  ringnecked 
pheasant  will  not  stay. 

Propagation  of  this  bird  was  undertaken  in  1931  at  Game  Refuge 
No.  35,  in  Susquehanna  County,  where  47  were  successfully  raised. 
This  number  was  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  a limited  number 
of  Reeves  from  private  game  farms,  and  in  January,  1932  the  first 
releases  were  made.  These  birds  were  released  as  follows:  Cameron, 

12;  Chester,  24;  Jefferson,  12;  Luzerne,  24;  Lycoming,  27 — a total 
of  99. 

Some  encouraging  reports  were  received.  The  birds  wintered  well 
and  apparently  mated  up  in  the  Spring.  In  Cameron  County,  where 
six  pairs  were  released,  three  hens  have  been  observed  with  broods. 
All  the  protection  possible  will  be  given  to  thisi1  new  addition  to  our 
game  list,  and  additional  restocking  should  be  made  as  funds  permit. 

STATE  GAME  LANDS 

The  land  purchase  program  developed  to  unexpected  proportions 
and  all  previous  records  in  acquiring  titles  were  exceeded  during  the 
biennium.  A total  of  146,590.37  acres  were  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, bringing  the  total  area  of  State  Game  Lands  to  320,141.77 
acres.  Approximately  70,000  acres  additional  were  under  contract  for 
purchase  at  the  close  of  the  biennium. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  townships  included  in  thirty-four  counties 
of  the  State  now  have  State  Game  Lands  within  their  borders  and  in 
seven  other  counties  lands  are  under  contract  for  purchase.  The  acre- 
age in  some  of  the  counties  is  very  small,  while  in  others  it  is  quite 
extensive.  The  counties  represented  with  the  largest  areas  are  Elk, 
Sullivan,  Bradford  and  Jefferson.  The  Commission  continues  its  efforts 
to  distribute  the  holdings  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  State 
by  making  acquisitions  in  new  counties  and  by  enlarging  the  holdings 
in  those  with  existing  small  areas.  It  never  will  be  possible  to  pur- 
chase lands  in  all  counties,  nor  to  obtain  extensive  areas  in  certain 
others.  The  Commission  continues  to  give  first  consideration  to  offers 
nearest  thickly  populated  sections,  as  there  the  greatest  number  of 
hunting  licenses  are  issued. 

Practically  every  tract  purchased  by  the  Commission  is  examined 
to  determine  its  suitability  and  value  before  acceptance  by  the  Board. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  looked  over  and  reported  upon 
during  the  biennium.  After  purchase  contracts  are  entered  into  with 
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the  owners  the  titles  are  carefully  searched,  abstracted  and  perfected 
before  final  conveyance  is  made  to  the  Commonwealth.  Although  the 
expense  entailed  in  searching  titles  considerably  increases  the  cost  of 
lands,  it  is  good  insurance  against  court  suits,  Avhich  would  otherwise 
be  unavoidable  and  even  more  expensive. 

LAND  SURVEYS 

The  boundary  lines  of  each  tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  Game 
Commission  are  surveyed  to  determine  their  location  before  the  deed 
is  prepared  and  settlement  made  with  the  grantor.  Such  surveys  pro- 
vide data  from  which  the  actual  area  is  computed.  Maps  are  likewise 
constructed  of  all  surveys.  During  the  biennium  surveys  were  made 
of  110  tracts  distributed  in  twenty-three  counties  of  the  State  and 
having  a total  area  of  123,524  acres. 

The  total  length  of  outside  boundary  lines  surveyed  amounted  to 
640.3  miles  and  to  determine  the  locations  of  certain  comers  97.2  ad- 
ditional miles  of  interior  lines  were  run,  making  a grand  total  of 
737.5  miles.  Seven  survey  crews  operated  during  the  fiscal  year  1930- 
31  and  three  crews  during  the  year  1931-32. 

Resurveys  were  made  of  about  20,288  acres  of  land  purchased  in 
previous  years. 

STATUTORY  FIXED  CHARGES  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Lands  acquired  from  the  Game  Fund,  i.  e.  State  Game  Lands  and 
Game  Propagation  Farms,  become  Commonwealth  property  and  are 
therefore  not  assessable  for  taxation.  Removal  of  large  areas  from 
the  assessment  lists  would  naturally  result  in  a severe  loss  to  the 
respective  townships  and  counties;  so  legislative  authority  was  given 
for  the  payment  of  a fixed  charge  of  five  cents  per  acre  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  For  each  acre  acquired  one  cent  is  paid  to  the  County  Treas- 
urer for  general  county  purposes,  and  to  the  townships  two  cents  is 
paid  for  road  purposes  and  two  cents  for  schools. 

Fixed  charges  on  State  Game  Lands  amounted  to  $8,932.55  for  the 
fiscal  year  June  1,  1930  to  May  31,  1931,  and  $12,976.20  for  the  year 
June  1,  1931  to  May  31,  1932. 

Payments  were  made  to  thirty-one  counties  and  to  one  hundred 
townships.  The  largest  amount  was  paid  to  Elk  County,  while  David- 
son Township,  Sullivan  County,  received  more  than  any  other  one 
township. 

The  amounts  paid  into  the  respective  counties  are  shown  as  follows : 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 

County  Acreage  and  Fixed  Charges  Paid  Counties  and  Townships  in 

Lieu  of  Taxes 

Bureau  of  Refuges  & Lands 

Acreage  Acquired 

in  Respective  Amounts  Paid  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 
Counties  to 


County 

May  31,  1932 

Year  1931 

Year  1932 

Bedford  

12,279 

$ 476.28 

$ 488.68 

Berks  

316 

10.83 

15.80 

Blair  

959 

47.95 

. 47.95 

Bradford  

32,000 

571.92 

1,524.03 

Bucks  

1,163 

19.46 

Cambria  

2,321 

116.05 

116.05 

Cameron  

11,888 

594.40 

594.40 

Carbon  

1,549 

77.45 

77.45 

Center  

12,566 

426.90 

426.90 

Chester 

735 

36.75 

36.75 

Clarion  

6,229 

24.70 

72.00 

Clearfield  

5,056 

252.80 

252.80 

Columbia  

10,296 

146.98 

Crawford  

1,790 

Elk  

43,601 

2,040.93 

2,091.68 

Fayette  

7,116 

206.51 

355.80 

Forest  

6,767 

48.50 

338.35 

Fulton  

6,004 

25.05 

148.43 

Huntingdon  

2,301 

Jefferson  

20.566 

487.07 

551.83 

Lancaster  

2,702 

82.15 

130.35 

Lycoming  

3,006 

McKean  

20,634 

578.60 

594.45 

Monroe 

4,879 

221.29 

221.29 

Potter  

12,173 

555.78 

Somerset  

1,485 

51.70 

74.23 

Sullivan  

35,485 

900.82 

1,650.20 

Susquehanna  

6,744 

331.07 

337.22 

Tioga  

4,038 

143.32 

192.82 

Yenango  

11,143 

514.66 

543.09 

Warren  

8,719 

435.92 

435.92 

Wayne  

2,036 

Westmoreland  

4,606 

228.93 

230.30 

Wyoming  

16.990 

705.21 

320,142 

$8,932.55 

$12,976.20 

GAME  REFUGES 

The  basic  principles  upon'  which  our  game  refuge  system  is  founded 
have  proven  practical,  sane  and  productive  of  desired  results — a sus- 
tained game  crop  for  sport.  The  annual  kill  within  the  State,  especially 
of  woodland  game,  is  sufficient  proof.  Nature  provides  a maximum 
reproduction  of  wild  life  within  its  natural  habitat  when  properly  pro- 
tected, and  the  game  refuge  idea  is  based  on  this  knowledge. 

Comparatively  few  game  refuges  were  established  during  the  bien- 
nium, since  it  was  considered  best  to  allot  as  much  money  as  possible 
for  purchasing  lands,  delaying  the  establishment  of  a large  number  of 
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refuges  to  a suitable  time  in  the  future.  This  policy  met  with  the 
approval  of  sportsmen  for  a time,  but  recently  their  attitude  has 
changed  and  now  there  is  a demand  in  certain  localities  to  provide 
additional  protection  through  the  establishment  of  refuges.  To  satisfy 
this  demand,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  establish  seventeen  or 
more  primary  refuges  within  the  next  year. 

The  new  refuges  will  be  smaller  in  size  than  most  of  those  hereto- 
fore established,  but  there  will  he  more  of  them.  On  certain  blocks 
of  State  Game  Lands  two  or  more  refuges  ranging  in  size  from  200 
to  800  acres  will  be  put  in,  instead  of  one  of  large  size.  This  plan 
is  particularly  adaptable  where  the  lands  purchased  are  extensive  in 
area,  or  where  the  boundaries  are  very  irregular.  A very  important 
advantage  is  that  the  better  breeding  grounds,  usually  but  a few  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  can  be  given  full  protection  with  proportionally 
more  of  the  purchased  area  open  to  public  hunting.  The  more  ideal 
breeding  spots  are  often  widely  separated,  and  if  several  were  com- 
bined within  one  refuge  too  large  a proportion  of  the  lands  would  be 
closed  to  hunting. 

The  following  refuges  were  created  during  the  biennium : 


Primary  No.  48  in  Bedford  County,  containing : 391.5  acres 

Primary  No.  49  in  Bedford  and  Fulton  Counties  containing  : . . . . 495.2  “ 

Primary  No.  39  in  Venango  County,  containing : 1.008.0  “ 

Auxiliary  No.  71  in  Mifflin  County,  containing : 230.0  “ 

Auxiliary  No.  72  in  Potter  County,  containing:  167.0  “ 


During  the  early  part  of  the  biennium  the  Board  created  what  was 
termed  a “secondary”  classification  of  game  refuges,  as  distinctive 
from  “primaries”  and  “auxiliaries.”  Secondaries  were  those  located 
on  State  Game  Lands  where  there  was  no  resident  refuge  keeper.  In 
some  instances  secondaries  were  under  the  care  of  a salaried  keeper 
who  lived  in  some  other  section  or  district.  Experience  demonstrated 
that  the  secondary  classification  was  more  or  less  confusing  and  un- 
necessary, and  consequently  it  has  been  discontinued.  Those  established 
as  “secondaries”  are  now  reclassified  as  “primaries.”  All  refuges 
located  on  State  Game  Lands  are  classed  as  primaries.  In  addition 
there  are  twenty  primaries  on  State  Forests.  The  other  classification, 
termed  by  law  “auxiliaries,”  are  on  privately-owned  lands  on  which 
the  Game  Commission  controls  by  written  agreement  the  hunting  rights, 
or  in  some  instances  on  State  Forests. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  REFUGES  AND  LANDS 

Primary  game  refuges  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  regularly 
employed  keepers,  although  in  a few  instances  two  or  more  of  com- 
paratively small  size  are  placed  under  the  care  of  one  keeper.  A total 
of  thirty-six  refuge  keepers,  two  of  whom  are  employed  on  a part 
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time  basis,  were  on  the  payroll  at  the  close  of  the  biennium.  Five 
vacancies  occurred  and  were  filled  after  holding  competitive  examina- 
tions of  all  applicants  for  the  position  in  the  respective  counties. 

Auxiliary  game  refuges  are  under  the  supervision  of  local  district 
game  protectors.  Wherever  possible  a deputy  game  protector  living 
near  the  auxiliary  is  charged  with  its  protection.  Such  deputies,  in 
that  event,  are  paid  on  a per  diem  basis  only  when  directed  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  in  connection  with  the  refuge. 

A total  of  84,450  forest  tree  seedlings  were  planted  on  State  Game 
Lands,  refuges  and  Game  Propagation  Farms  for  reforestation  and 
game  cover  and  food  purposes,  and  246  ornamental  species  were  planted 
to  beautify  refuge  keepers’  headquarters.  1,450  Asiatic  chestnuts  were 
included  which  were  planted  for  experimental  purposes.  They  were 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Loss  of  the  native  chestnut  caused  by 
blight  was  a severe  blow  to  game  animals  and  birds,  as  the  nuts  pro- 
vided ideal  food.  Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  find  a foreign  species  immune  from  the 
blight  and  the  Game  Commission  is  cooperating  to  a limited  extent. 
The  drought  of  last  year  seriously  interfered  with  the  experiment  and 
resulted  in  loss  of  perhaps  half  of  the  1,450  planted. 

All  seedlings,  except  the  Asiatic  chestnuts,  were  obtained  from  State 
Forest  Nurseries  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Boundary  lines  surrounding  the  thirty-five  primary  refuges  total 
280  miles.  Auxiliary  refuge  lines  total  about  250  miles.  All  lines  are 
mowed  annually,  usually  during  August,  and  the  single  strand  of  wire 
surrounding  each  refuge  is  kept  in  repair  at  all  times.  The  lines  are 
well  posted  with  refuge  notices. 

For  marking  the  outside  boundary  lines  of  State  Game  Lands  20,000 
oval  metal  tags,  4 inches  by  6 inches,  were  obtained  during  the  early 
part  of  the  biennium.  They  are  finished  in  red,  have  white  embossed 
letters,  and  attract  the  eye  in  the  woods  very  satisfactorily.  550  miles 
of  boundary  lines  have  been  posted  with  these  notices. 

Approximately  200  miles  of  fire  trails  and  roads,  in  addition  to 
refuge  lines,  were  mowed  by  refuge  keepers,  mainly  for  forest  fire 
protection. 

Two  new  types  of  metal  arrow  direction  signs  were  procured  and 
posted  around  primary  refuges.  One  type  indicates  the  direction  and 
distance  to  the  refuge  keeper’s  headquarters,  the  other  the  direction 
to  good  springs.  They  have  proven  their  value  in  aiding  hunters  to 
locate  the  refuge  keeper  and  are  helpful  to  them  in  finding  good  pure 
water  to  quench  their  thirst. 
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REFUGE  KEEPERS’  HEADQUARTERS 

Twenty-seven  refuge  keepers  are  quartered  in  buildings  owned  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  maintained  by  the  Came  Commission.  Two  of 
these  are  owned  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  twenty- 
five  by  the  Game  Commission.  A conservative  estimate  places  their 
value  at  $169,483. 

During  the  biennium  a standard  type  dwelling,  26'  x 30',  was  con- 
structed on  State  Game  Lands  Number  39  in  Venango  County,  at  a 
cost  of  $6,858.  A standard  type  garage,  17'6"  x 23',  was  constructed 
at  Refuge  Number  3 in  Franklin  County  and  a similar  garage  on  State 
Game  Lands  Number  34  in  Clearfield  County.  A two-room  addition 
to  the  dwelling  was  provided  on  State  Game  Lands  Number  29  in 
Warren  County.  Repairs  and  improvements  were  made  to  other  refuge 
keepers’  headquarters,  following  the  long  established  policy  of  pro- 
viding reasonably  comfortable  and  neatly  appearing  homes  for  refuge 
keepers. 

FOREST  FIRES 

During  the  fiscal  year  1930-31  Game  Commission  employes  devoted 
2,851  hours  to  helping  to  extinguish  302  fires  and  in  connection  there- 
with incurred  expenses  for  automobile  mileage  and  food  amounting 
to  $504.14.  For  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  they  devoted  651 
hours  on  65  fires,  incurring  expenses  amounting  to  $66.32. 

Game  lands  suffered  their  share  of  losses,  although  the  proportional 
acreage  burned  was  not  large.  The  most  disastrous  fires  during  the 
two  years  occurred  on  State  Game  Lands  Number  54  in  Jefferson  and 
Elk  Counties,  and  Primary  Refuge  Number  20  in  Bedford  County. 

To  aid  in  the  educational  campaign  against  fires,  two  brightly 
colored  posters  were  provided  field  officers  for  distribution  where  they 
would  serve  the  purpose  best.  One  was  reproduced  for  use  in  1931 
and  10,000  copies  distributed.  It  depicted  a ruffed  grouse  abandoning 
her  nest,  well  filled  with  eggs,  on  the  approach  of  a raging  forest  fire. 
For  use  in  1932,  10,000  posters  depicting  a badly  frightened  rabbit 
fleeing  from  a fire  were  distributed.  They  were  posted  in  stores, 
store  windows,  railroad  stations  and  other  public  places,  and  also  at 
permanent  camps  on  State  Forests  and  on  trees  and  poles  wherever 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  attract  attention. 

VALUE  OF  STATE  GAME  LANDS  AND 
BUILDINGS 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium  a careful  inventory  of  lands  and  build- 
ings under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands  was 
made  and  an  estimate  of  their  value  placed  on  them.  The  value  of  the 
320,140  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  was  placed  at  $1,359,747.25.  The 
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actual  cost  was  $1,171,262.35.  The  estimated  present  value  is  con- 
sidered very  conservative.  Adequate  protection  from  forest  fires  will 
result  in  a gradual  increase  in  value  from  year  to  year  as  the  timber 
becomes  larger.  Likewise,  the  game  value  can  be  expected  to  increase 
through  protection. 

The  twenty-seven  sets  of  buildings  provided  for  refuge  keeper’s 
headquarters  and  the  several  temporary  camps  are  valued  at  $169,483, 
which  is  considered  a very  conservative  estimate. 

DEER-PROOF  FENCES 

The  Board  may  expend  $10,000  from  the  G-ame  Fund  each  year 
to  cooperate  with  individuals  in  the  construction  of  deer-proof  fences. 
Although  this  line  of  work  is  not  related  to  game  refuges,  the  admini- 
stration of  the  deer-proof  fence  Act  is  handled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Refuges  and  Lands  and  has  been  since  the  Act  became  effective  in 
1923. 

The  law  specifically  provides  two  cooperative  methods  which  may 
be  followed  in  constructing  deer-proof  fences.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
first  method,  a fence  is  erected  jointly  by  the  Commission  and  the 
landowner  or  lessee,  each  paying  half  the  cost  of  the  completed  fence. 
When  this  method  is  selected  the  Commission  usually  pays  all  the 
bills  and  the  applicant  furnishes  a bond  to  guarantee  his  payment  of 
half  the  cost  when  completed.  The  second  method,  and  the  one  most 
satisfactory  to  the  applicant,  is  for  the  Commission  to  furnish  the 
necessary  woven  wire  fencing  and  staples  and  the  applicant  to  furnish 
posts  of  specified  size  and  to  construct  the  fence.  By  selecting  this 
option,  the  applicant  has  the  opportunity  of  cutting  posts  from  his 
own  lands  and  doing  much  of  the  work  himself,  thus  saving  a con- 
siderable outlay  of  money. 

During  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1930  to  June  1,  1931  7,260  rods  of 
deer-proof  fencing  were  furnished  for  38  projects.  The  total  cost  to 
the  Game  Commission  was  $9,969.82.  During  the  fiscal  year  June  1, 
1931  to  May  31,  1932  fencing  was  furnished  for  33  projects  which 
required  7,337  rods  of  fence  and  cost  the  Commission  $9,943.33. 

FUNDS 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  May  31,  1931  there  remained  an  un- 
expended balance  of  $254,692.15  in  the  budget  for  refuges  and  lands. 
Most  of  this  was  obligated  to  pay  for  lands  already  contracted  for 
purchase.  What  money  remained  in  other  budget  items,  resulting  from 
savings  in  operating  accounts,  was  transferred  to  the  land  purchase 
item  of  the  budget  for  the  year  beginning  June  1,  1931. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1931  to  May  31,  1932  $164,390  had  been 
allotted  for  the  purchase  of  lands  when  the  budget  was  prepared. 
Departmental  revenues  exceeded  those  estimated  and  the  Board  found 
it  possible  to  allot  an  additional  $125,000  for  this  purpose.  By  paring 
down  other  items  of  the  budget,  those  intended  for  operating  expendi- 
tures, an  additional  $27,160  was  made  available  for  land  purchases. 
Consequently,  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  total  allotment  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  amounted  to  $316,550,  by  far  the  largest  amount 
the  Commission  has  ever  been  able  to  allot  for  this  purpose.  Part  of 
this  has  been  paid  out  and  the  remainder  is  obligated  by  land  purchase 
contracts  entered  into. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  in 
the  budget  to  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  of  $297,482.21.  This  was  car- 
ried forward  into  the  budget  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  Most  of 
it  was  obligated  to  pay  for  some  70,000  acres  of  land  under  contract 
for  purchase. 

The  total  amount  of  money  actually  expended  through  this  bureau 
for  the  biennium  was  $943,893.09,  of  which  $683,335.78  was  for  lands 
and  permanent  improvements,  and  $260,557.31  for  the  creation  of  new 
refuges  and  the  maintenance  of  the  system,  including  office  and  field 
salaries,  traveling  expenses,  etc.  A summary  of  expenditures  during 
the  two  fiscal  years  comprising  the  biennium  follows: 


Expended  for 

Lands  

Title  examinations  and  conveyancing 

Boundary  line  surveys  

Salaries,  office  and  field  personnel  

Travel  expenses,  office  and  field  personnel 

Feed  for  horses  and  for  game  

Freight  andt  expressage  

Employment  of  labor  

Fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes  

New  construction,  mainly  buildings  

Maintenance  of  buildings  

Equipment  and  supplies,  tools,  etc 

Motor  equipment  and  supplies  

Office  equipment  and  supplies  

Postage,  printing  and  stationery  

Telephone  and  telegraph  

Surety  bonds,  advertising,  etc 

Rentals  and  miscellaneous  

Total  


Fiscal  Years 

June  1,  1930  June  1,  1931 
to  to 

May  31,  1931  May  31,  1932 


$266,394.32 

33,937.02* 

28,900.00* 

59,122.60 

10,602.56 

3,085.91 

1,122.05 

27,338.30 

8.932.55 
11,980.74 

3.207.56 
15,116.49 

4,149.55 

748.55 

2,531.78 

1,088.26 

581.59 

2,311.52 


$288,008.79 

34,618.26* 

17,644.13 

59.408.79 

11,210.82 

1,654.28 

186,05 

14,543.92 

12,976.20 

284.80 

3,294.40 

8,067.08 

5,132.14 

860.20 

139.22 

1,392.61 

490.33 

2,829.72 


$481,151.35  $462,741.74 


Note  : * A portion  of  this  was  incurred  against  lands  under  contract  for 

purchase  but  not  conveyed  during  that  particular  year. 
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CONTROL  OF  VERMIN 


Efforts  by  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  destruction  of  ground  and 
winged  vermin  have  diminished  during  the  past  two  years  on  account 
of  the  reduced  value  of  raw  pelts,  which  makes  trapping  less  remu- 
nerative. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  bounty  laws. 

The  bounty  of  $5.00  paid  for  killing  goshawks  has  been  in  effect 
two  winters.  The  wisdom  of  paying  this  bounty  has  been  questioned, 
as  it  is  not  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  State.  It  has  been  of  great 
value  in  the  northern  counties  where  many  of  these  birds  have  been 
found  nesting.  Many  remains  of  game  birds  and  game  animals  can 
always  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a goshawk’s  nest. 

Many  people  attempt  to  collect  bounty  fraudulently  on  predator's 
which  are  not  killed  in  this  State.  Strenuous  effort  has  been  made 
during  the  past  few  years  to  discourage  this  practice.  As  a result, 
forty-five  attempts  to  collect  bounty  fraudulently  were  frustrated  and 
over  $5,000  in  fines  were  collected. 

A statement  of  bounty  paid  during  the  two  years  is  as  follows: 


Wild  Cats  

Gray  Foxes  

Weasels  

Goshawks  

Number  of  claims  .... 
Amount  of  money  paid 


1930-1931 

1931-1932 

183 

191 

6,458 

6,567 

55,381 

45,984 

28 

46 

30,020 

24,069 

$84,098 

$75,347.50 

TRAPPING  OF  ANIMALS  TO  RELIEVE  PROPERTY 

DAMAGE 

Due  to  continuous  protection  given  to  beaver,  these  animals  have 
increased  so  rapidly  they  are  now  becoming  a nuisance  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  In  two  years,  nearly  three  hundred  complaints  of 
beaver  damage  have  been  received,  necessitating  the  removal  of  536 
animals  causing  the  damage. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  a live  deer  trap.  A 
few  deer  have  been  caught,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  relieve 
damage  situations.  There  is  no  successful  method  known  of  trapping 
deer  on  a large  scale. 

A few  bears  and  muskrats  have  been  trapped  to  satisfy  damage 
complaints. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 

The  exhibiting  of  native  game  birds  and  animals  and  other  edu- 
cational features  at  county  fairs,  Boy  Scout  camps,  sportsmen’s  meet- 
ings and  winter  shows,  is  now  an  important  part  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s activities.  Educational  displays  were  shown  at  32  county 
fairs,  11  sportsmen’s  meetings  and  11  boy  scout  camps. 
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CONSTRUCTING  DEER  EXPERIMENTAL  PARK 

During  the  summer  of  1930  a deer  experimental  park  was  con- 
structed at  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  Fifteen 
acres  were  inclosed  with  a deer-proof  fence.  Three  one-acre  plots 
were  fenced  within  the  park  and  planted  to  forage  crops.  A five-acre 
plot  was  plowed  and  made  into  a permanent  pasture.  Four  acres  of 
brush  land  were  added  to  the  park.  The  grain  and  forage  crops  pro- 
vide sufficient  food  to  sustain  the  deer  except  through  the  winter 
months. 


FUR-BEARING  ANIMAL  REPORT 

A tabulation  of  the  fur  dealer’s  reports  gives  the  following  estimate 
of  the  annual  catch  and  value  of  fur-bearers  in  Pennsylvania : 


1930-1931 

No.  of  Pelts  Average  Value  Total  Value 

Muskrats  475,448  @ 0.61  $290,023.28 

Skunks  295,368  @ 0.85  251,062.80 

Opossums  134,380  @ 0.32  43,001.60 

Weasels  55,381  @ 0.37  20,490.97 

Raccoons  23,066  @ 3.24  74,733.84 

Minks  14,028  @ 4,30  60,320.40 

Red  foxes  4,302  @ 6.30  27,102.60 

Gray  foxes  6,458  @ 2.59  16,726.22 

Wild  cats  183  @ 2.10  384.30 


1,008,614  $783,846.01 

EDUCATION 

A broader  program  of  education  during  the  past  two  years  neces- 
sitated the  expansion  of  all  phases  of  this  work.  Particularly  was  the 
scope  of  the  lecture  service  increased.  While  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
service  has  been  to  establish  closer  contact  with  the  sportsmen,  many 
other  organizations  have  been  included.  Also,  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  more  remote  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  in  an 
effort  to  reach  schools  in  rural  and  mountainous  districts. 

The  organizations  visited  numbered  1,284,  with  a total  attendance 
of  384,056  persons.  The  principal  meetings  included  339  sportsmen’s 
associations,  279  high  schools,  242  grade  schools,  51  Boy  Scout  camps, 
36  theatres,  and  31  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gatherings.  Miscellaneous  meetings, 
including  grange  and  farm  associations,  civic  clubs  such  as  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  Rotary,  etc.,  hospitals,  churches,  scientific  societies,  and  numer- 
ous community  groups,  numbered  270. 

Pictures  also  were  furnished  the  following  states  on  the  number  of 
occasions  set  opposite  their  names : Oregon,  2 ; District  of  Columbia, 

1;  Maryland,  2;  Tennessee,  2;  Maine,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  New  York, 
6;  and  Ohio,  3.  The  gatherings  at  which  these  pictures  were  shown 
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consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  sportsmen’s  associations.  Incidentally, 
the  demand  for  pictures  by  other  states  is  becoming  greater  each  year. 

Motion  picture  subjects  of  short  length  depicting  outstanding  phases 
of  the  Commission’s  activities  were  prepared  especially  for  theatre 
use.  These  were  shown  in  78  different  theatres  throughout  the  state 
reaching  a total  audience  of  approximately  47,000  persons. 

New  stimulus  was  injected  into  the  lecture  program  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a great  many  new  motion  pictures.  These  include  scenes  of 
beaver  trapping,  winter  feeding  of  game,  game  propagation,  and  num- 
erous close-ups  of  game  and  fur-bearing  mammals,  game  birds,  song  and 
insectivorous  birds,  and  birds  of  prey.  The  motion  picture  library 
now  consists  of  21  different  subjects  comprising  30  reels.  Duplicate 
sets  of  all  subjects  have  been  made  so  that  each  lecturer  may  carry 
with  him  a complete  series,  as  well  as  a portable  projector  and  screen. 
All  films  are  available  both  in  35  m.  m.  and  16  m.  m.  size. 

A year-round  film  loan  service  for  public  schools  was  established. 
It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  meet  the  demand.  In  many  cases 
school  boards  in  the  larger  cities  requisitioned  films  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  arranging  their  ovm  itineraries  among  their  numerous  institu- 
tions. Many  other  states  also  requested  pictures  from  time  to  time. 

Every  avenue  of  publicity  was  used  as  extensively  as  possible. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Capitol  News  clip  sheet  much  valuable 
information  was  disseminated.  Newspapers  and  news  services  coop- 
erated in  promoting  game  conservation  activities  throughout  the  state. 
Numerous  magazine  articles  were  contributed  to  well-known  national 
periodicals. 

Kadio  figured  prominently  in  the  publicity  program,  and  this  serv- 
ice has  been  materially  increased  through  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Police  broadcasting  station.  Through  the  courtesy  of  this  station  four 
to  six  programs  were  conducted  each  month  during  the  fall  and  winter 
seasons,  and  one  to  three  programs  during  the  summer  months.  In 
addition,  a series  of  timely  items  were  sent  regularly  to  a number  of 
the  larger  commercial  radio  corporations  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, who  cooperated  generously. 

A new  bulletin  entitled  The  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  was  pre- 
pared and  distributed.  This  publication  includes  illustrations,  de- 
scriptions, and  life-histories  of  all  the  mammals  native  to  Pennsylvania. 

During  July,  1931,  the  Monthly  Service  Bulletin , then  distributed 
only  to  the  Commission’s  personnel,  was  discontinued  and  in  its  place 
■was  prepared,  in  mimeograph  form,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News.  The 
columns  of  this  new  publication  were  opened  to  sportsmen  and  other 
citizens  interested  in  the  outdoors.  As  a result  it  grew  tremendously 
and  was  received  so  favorably  that  in  April,  1932,  it  was  printed  and 
placed  on  a subscription  basis  at  fifty  cents  per  year.  Unquestionably 
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this  little  magazine  has  brought  about  a better  understanding  of  what 
the  Board  is  trying  to  do,  and  has  more  closely  allied  the  Commission 
and  the  sportsmen. 

Mounted  hawk  displays  have  been  of  untold  value  in  connection  with 
field  exhibits,  consequently  four  complete  series  of  all  the  hawks  native 
to  the  Commonwealth  were  prepared  and  used  widely  at  County  Pairs, 
Scout  Camps,  etc. 

RESEARCH 

During  the  biennium  our  Research  Service  found  new  facts  about 
the  breeding  and  feeding  habits  of  the  Least  Weasel,  and  these  find- 
ings have  been  published  and  quoted  widely  in  scientific  journals. 

Extensive  examinations  of  the  charge  that  pheasants  destroy  young 
corn  and  young  rabbits  have  stopped  the  complaints  of  at  least  some 
farmers  and  hunters,  and  our  published  findings  on  the  consumption 
of  various  species  of  injurious  beetles  by  pheasants,  grackles,  starlings, 
and  other  birds  have  been  quoted  all  over  the  United  States. 

During  the  biennium  the  stomach  contents  of  many  hundreds  of 
hawks  were  examined,  to  see  if  the  feeding  habits  have  changed,  under 
changing  conditions,  in  the  case  of  either  the  species  admittedly  harm- 
ful or  the  so-called  beneficial  hawks. 

Hundreds  of  stomachs  of  other  species  of  birds  also  Avere  examined, 
especially  from  the  southeastern  section  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  de- 
termine what  species,  and  to  what  extent,  are  helping  combat  the 
Japanese  beetle.  All  the  various  species  examined — except  the  robin — 
showed  a diet  almost  exclusively  of  Japanese  and  other  injurious 
beetles  so  long  as  obtainable,  some  species,  notably  the  starling  and  the 
grackle,  even  digging  out  the  grubs  of  these  beetles  before  their  emer- 
gence as  adults. 

Protests  by  intelligent  farmers  against  our  seeding  sweet  clover  have 
led  to  extensive  correspondence  with  research  authorities  of  colleges 
in  our  ovrn  and  other  states  as  to  the  supposed  effect  of  this  clover 
in  producing  a pseudohemophilia  in  live  stock  feeding  on  it. 

Extensive  bacteriological  examinations  of  drinking  water  supplies 
supposedly  polluted  by  our  beaver  were  made. 

More  extensive  and  thorough  examinations  of  rabbits  than  ever  made 
before  in  the  United  States,  except  by  Dr.  Francis  himself,  practically 
laid  the  “tularaemia  scare’'  in  the  Commonwealth,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

As  part  of  our  Research  Service,  Dr.  Norman  Stewart,  of  Bucknell 
University,  has  continued  his  research  on  the  Cephenomyia  nose-fly 
Avhich  attacks  and  kills  our  deer,  at  least  in  certain  localities.  But  he 
has  given  largely  of  his  time  during  the  biennium  to  examinations 
of  tumors  and  by  his  personal  influence  has  secured  a study  of  them, 
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without  cost  to  us,  by  several  of  the  foremost  tumor  specialists  in 
America. 

Diagnosis  of  the  death  of  many  deer  in  the  gas  fields,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  Avas  made  and  steps  taken  to  prevent 
a recurrence. 

Research  has  been  carried  on  with  an  experimental  deer  herd  in 
a large  enclosure  near  Pine  Grove  Furnace  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
best  sex  ratio  for  deer,  and  some  surprising  facts  have  already  been 
found,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  experiment  that  should  be  car- 
ried on  for  some  ten  years. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Carnegie  Museum,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a 
faunal  survey  of  the  rodent  life  of  Pymatuning  Swamp  was  made 
during  April  and  May  of  1932. 

In  our  research  we  have  received  very  valuable  aid,  without  cost, 
from  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Foxe,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  America 
on  diseases  of  wild  animals,  Dr.  Batchelor,  of  the  Palmerton  Hospital, 
Dr.  Shigley  of  State  College,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vander- 
bilt University,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Nebraska,  A. 
& M.  College  of  North  Dakota,  University  of  Manitoba  (Canada), 
University  of  GlasgoAv  (Scotland),  United  States  Biological  Survey, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  many  others,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  assistance  Dr.  S.  H.  Williams,  of  our  own  Board,  has 
furnished  the  service  of  research  since  his  connection  with  the  Board. 

HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

During  1930  536,401  hunters  secured  licenses  and  about  75,000 — - 
which  is  a conservative  estimate — landowners  hunted  legally  without  a 
license.  In  1931  581,746  licenses  were  issued  and  about  the  same  number 
of  persons  hunted  AA-ithout  a license  as  in  1930,  making  a grand  total 
of  1,268,147  hunters  afield  during  the  biennium.  With  this  large 
number  of  hunters  afield  it  was  inevitable  that  a certain  percentage 
would  be  killed  and  injured.  The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
accepts  its  responsibility  to  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  in  keeping 
the  accidents  down  to  a minimum,  aud  continues  its  efforts  in  a 
State-wide  program  to  call  attention  to  the  cost  of  careless  handling 
of  firearms. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  accidents  during  the  last  five 
years : 


1927  1928  1929  1930  1931 

Self-inflicted 

Fatal  37  25  32  23  30 

Non-fatal  68  64  77  77  97 

Inflicted  by  others 

Fatal  28  20  24  36  42 

Non-fatal  211  174  199  214  270 
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There  were  37  fatal  accidents  during  the  1931  season  while  hunt- 
ing deer,  and  the  dates  accidents  occurred  are  as  follows : Dec.  1,  8 ; 
Dec.  2,  6;  Dec.  3,  4;  Dec.  4,  3;  Dec.  5,  8;  Dec.  6,  0;  Dec.  7,  2;  Dec.  8, 
0;  Dec.  9,  1;  Dec.  10,  0;  Dec.  11,  2;  Dec.  12,  2;  Dec.  13,  0;  Dec.  14, 
0 and  Dec.  15,  1. 

Data  collected  on  these  accidents  show  the  approximate  number  of 
feet  from  which  shots  were  fired  was  181.45. 

Data  collected  on  non-fatal  accidents  while  hunting  deer  shows  acci- 
dents occurred  as  follows : Dec.  1,  21 ; Dec.  2,  9 ; Dec.  3,  9 ; Dec.  4,  2 ; 
Dec.  5,  10;  Dec.  6,  1;  Dec.  7,  2;  Dec.  8,  1;  Dec.  9,  2;  Dec.  10,  2; 
Dec.  11,  2 ; Dec.  12,  5 ; Dec.  13,  0 ; Dec.  14,  8 and  Dec.  15,  0. 

The  average  distance  from  which  shots  were  fired  was  97.4  feet. 

GAME  KILLED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  game  kill  for  the  past  two  years,  despite  a restricted  season 
and  bag  on  some  species,  was  very  satisfactory  as  shown  by  the  tabula- 
tion following: 


Kind 

Wt.  of  Ea. 

Season  cf  1930 

Season  of  1931 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Elk,  

450  lbs. 

5 

2,250  lbs. 

1 

450  lbs. 

Deer,  Legal  Males,  _ _ 

120  “ 

20,115 

2,413,800  “ 

24,796 

2,975,520  “ 

Deer  (Antlerless),  _ --  - 

90  “ 

5,979 

538,110  “ 

70,255 

6,322,950  “ 

Bear,  

200  “ 

707 

141,400  “ 

501 

100,200  “ 

Rabbits,  

2 “ 

3,068,910 

6,136,038  “ 

3,100,000 

6,200,000  “ 

Hares  (Snowsboes), 

4 “ 

20,602 

82,408  “ 

26,245 

104,980  “ 

Squirrels,  -- 

i “ 

456,523 

456,523  “ 

551,844 

551,844  “ 

Raccoons,  - - 

12  “ 

48,190 

578,280  “ 

21,650 

259,800  “ 

Wild  Turkeys,  .. 

12  “ 

2,374 

28,488  “ 

4,038 

48,456  “ 

Ruffed  Grouse,  . . 

U “ 

83,787 

125,680  “ 

170,369 

255,554  “ 

Ringnecked  Pheasants, 

S|  « 

251,362 

942,607  “ 

294,441 

1,104,154  “ 

Bobwhite  Quail,  _ 

0 oz. 

152,958 

57,363  “ 

115,552 

43,332  “ 

Woodcock,  

6 “ 

46,489 

17,434  “ 

31,650 

11,869  “ 

Sborebirds,  

6 “ 

24,913 

9,342  “ 

16,600 

6,225  “ 

Blackbirds,  - 

3 “ 

250,035 

46,882  “ 

122,374 

22,945  “ 

Wild  Waterfowl,  

3 lbs. 

63,784 

191,352  “ 

18,320 

54,960  “ 

Total  weight,  _ 

11,767,954  “ 

18,063,239  “ 

Reduced  to  tons,  equals, 

5,884  tons 

9,032tons 

ANTLER  CLASSIFICATION: 

1930 

1931 

Two  points  to  1 antler,  - _ 

Three  points  to  1 antler,  _____  _ __ 

3,526—17% 

5,554—28% 

11,035—55% 

5,706—23% 

7,205—30% 

11,885—47% 

Four  or  more  points  to  1 antler.  --  --  - - . 

During  1930  the  Board  entertained  petitions  from  counties  or  town- 
ships where  deer  had  become  a nuisance  or  were  destroying  property 
to  open  any  section  to  the  killing  of  adult  deer  without  visible  antlers, 
and  petitions  were  received  from  twenty-three  counties,  and  acted 
upon  favorably,  and  a three  day  open  season  prior  to  the  regular 
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open  season  for  male  deer  was  established.  The  number  of  licenses 
issued  during  the  special  open  season  was  on  the  basis  of  eight  licenses 
for  each  legal  male  deer  killed  the  previous  year.  The  fee,  as  fixed 
by  legislative  enactment,  Avas  $2.00,  except  that  no  fee  was  charged 
to  an  owner  or  lessee  or  regularly  employed  hired  help  who  resided 
upon  and  cultivated  lands  lying  within  open  territory.  There  were 
56,024  licenses  allotted  and  31,623  paid  and  5,450  free  licenses  issued. 
There  Avere  5,979  deer  killed. 

It  is  believed  this  special  open  season,  together  with  the  general 
open  season  in  1931,  when  either  a legal  male  or  an  antlerless  deer 
could  be  taken  on  the  regular  license,  relieved  the  situation  some- 
what. However,  this  did  not  result  in  a permanent  relief  and  the  situa- 
tion must  be  watched  closely  and  steps  taken  in  the  future  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  bring  about  a further  re-adjustment  of  the  un- 
balanced sex  ratio,  and  in  so  doing  keep  the  deer  poprdation  well 
within  the  maximum  carrying  capacity. 

SPECIAL  LICENSES 

A decrease  in  the  number  of  taxidermy  licenses  issued  in  1931-32 
resulted  from  increasing  the  fee  from  $1.00  to  $25.00  and  at  the 
same  time  making  it  necessary  for  applicants  to  have  served  a regular 
apprenticeship  for  three  years  in  a museum  of  recognized  standing  or 
in  the  establishment  of  a qualified  and  licensed  taxidermist  before  a 
license  may  be  issued.  However,  the  Game  Code  as  amended  in  1931 
made  provision  for  issuing  renewal  licenses  to  all  persons  who  held 
a license  on  May  31,  1931  and  made  application  within  ninety  days 
from  June  1,  1931. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Field  Trial  Permits  issued  during 
1931-32  was  due  to  Section  718  of  the  Game  Code  being  amended 
making  it  unnecessary  to  take  out  a permit  to  hold  a field  trial  or 
meet  during  the  training  season  for  dogs,  Avhich  extends  from  August 
20th  to  the  end  of  February  next  following. 

The  unusual  increase  in  the  number  of  propagating  licenses  issued 
during  1931-32  Avas  no  doubt  due  to  the  economic  depression,  as  men 
are  willing  at  this  time  to  venture  into  neAV  avenues  as  a possible 
means  of  livelihood. 

The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report: 


Fiscal 

Tear 

Taxider- 

mist 

Ferret 

Owners 

Ferret 

Breeders 

Propa- 

gating 

Field 

Trial 

Permits 

Collect- 

ing 

Fur 

Farm- 

ing 

Fur 

Dealers 

Special 

Deer 

1930-31  

677 

34 

1 

224 

38 

19 

106 

572 

31,623 

1931-32  

378 

27 

1 

363 

8 

18 

81 

518 
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STATUS  OF  FUNDS 

The  statements  of  revenue  and  disbursements  appended  to  this 
report,  as  well  as  the  financial  chart,  give  in  detail  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  Biennium. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  are 
conducting  a business  that  pays  large  dividends.  But  it  is  much  more 
profitable  than  many  persons  believe,  as  a yearly  expenditure  of 
$1,250,000,  much  of  which  is  a capital  investment,  brings  a return  of 
over  $10,000,000,  which  is  a conservative  value  placed  upon  the  annual 
kill  of  game,  not  to  mention  the  value  of  raw  furs  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  various  avenues  of  business  which  are  increased  by 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  as  a direct  result  of  hunting. 

The  Department  of  Revenue  is  the  agency  designated  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  to  have  general  supervision  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  issuance  of  hunter’s  licenses  and  the  collection  of  all  fees  arising 
from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  all  other  sources,  and  of  depositing 
same  with  the  State  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  Game  Fund. 

The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  like  other  State  Departments, 
Boards  and  Commissions,  operates  upon  a budget  which  is  submitted 
to  the  Governor  for  approval. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  revenue  is  credited  to  the  Game  Fund 
from  October  1st  to  January  1st  next  following  makes  it  imperative 
that  a working  capital  of  $375,000  to  $425,000  (in  addition  to  the 
amount  that  may  be  standing  to  the  credit  of  Bureau  of  Refuges 
and  Lands  for  the  acquisition,  purchase  and  maintenance  of  State 
Game  Lands)  be  provided  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  to  cover 
the  operating  expenses  in  the  new  fiscal  year  until  revenue  is  available. 

The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  as  is  generally  known,  does  not 
receive  an  appropriation  from  the  General  Assembly  and  it  operates 
entirely  on  the  revenue  from  the  sportsmen  who  are  willing  to  pay 
a small  fee  into  a fund  set  aside  especially  for  the  perpetuation  of 
their  sport. 

The  main  source  of  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  resident  and 
non-resident  licenses,  and  as  a matter  of  information  the  number  of 
licenses  issued  during  the  past  four  years  are  given  below: 


Year  Resident  Non-Resident  Alien  Non-Resident 

1928  437,727  1,190  0 

1929  505.103  4,823  0 

1930  530,392  6,009  0 

1931  572,779  8,964  3* 


* The  1931  General  Assembly  amended  the  Game  Code  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
license  to  a person  who  is  an  alien  non-resident  of  this  Commonwealth  and  who  is  also 
a non-resident  of  the  United  States.  Two  licenses  were  issued  to  residents  of  Italy  and  one 
to  a resident  of  England. 
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According  to  a tabulation  made  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  non- 
residents from  twenty-five  states  were  issued  licenses  during  1931,  as 
follows:  New  York,  3,355;  Maryland,  347;  Ohio,  2,740;  Virginia,  29; 
West  Virginia,  389 ; Tennessee,  1 ; District  of  Columbia,  61 ; New 
Jersey,  1,704 - California,  1;  Illinois,  43;  Indiana,  114;  Vermont,  1; 
Delaware,  76;  Rhode  Island,  7;  Nebraska,  1;  Georgia,  2;  Connecticut, 
24 ; Florida,  3 ; North  Carolina,  7 ; Missouri,  6 ; Oklahoma,  6 ; Michi- 
gan, 10;  Kentucky,  19;  Iowa,  4;  Massachusetts,  14. 

We  are  living  well  within  our  income.  Many  additional  demands 
are  being  made,  but  no  major  increase  in  present  activities  can  be 
attempted  unless  additional;  funds  are  provided,  or  some  of  our  pres- 
ent work  is  curtailed.  We  dare  not  retrench,  but  rather  must  move 
forward  and  keep  in  step  with  modern  conservation  movements.  The 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  counted  on  to  a man  to  support  this 
great  cause  and  see  to  it  necessary  funds  are  made  available  to  keep 
Pennsylvania  among  the  leading  states  in  game  conservation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  E.  Harwood, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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Balance  in  Treasury  Department  to  Credit  of  “Game  Fund”  at  Close  of  Business  May  31,  1932,  $786,341.11 

Less  Vouchers  Included  in  Above  Statement,  in  Course  of  Payment  May  31,  1932,  and  Subsequently  Paid,  54,992.84 
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100%  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

#2.545,337  34 

Iqb  CAME  PROTECTION 

4662.346  47 



• 

[f* 

5 PURCHASE  OF  LANDS 

\o 

*66 9,50252 

2*  MAINTENANCE  OF  REFUCES  AND  CAME  LANDS 



$272,775-84 


Is 

CONTROL  OF  PREDATORS 

$22  1,735.77 

CAME  PURCHASED  FOR  RESTOCKING 


4 196,073.59 


>1 

^ CAME  PROROGATION  INCLUDING  MAINTENANCE  OF  CAME  FARMS 

^ 


#132,670  98 


■ 


administration 


#/  74,376  99 


ADVANCEMENT  ACCOUNT  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  BOUNTIES  $51,260.35 


RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 


442,36266 


CAME  FEEDING  IN  WILD  STATE 


426,924  62 


PROPERTY  DAMAGE 


#25,265  55 
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HOW  THE  0AME  FUND  WAS  EXPENDED 

JUNE  1,1930  TO  MAY  31,1932  INCLUSIVE 


